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a religious communism like that of the Doukhobors, which is 
perhaps the only feasible type, does involve a sacrifice of the few, 
and those the most gifted and finely touched, for the many. 

Mr. Maude's book is suggestive rather than wholly satisfac- 
tory ; but it is a fair and careful statement of the practical problems 
involved in the attempt to work out Tolstoi's simplification of life ; 
it has the value which belongs to a fair-minded investigation of 
the most complete concrete example it is possible to examine of a 
certain definite and wholly sincere view of existence. If ex- 
periment does little more then reinforce the conclusions already 
reached by political theory, it is none the less valuable; and a debt 
of gratitude is therefore due to Mr. Maude for his description of 
the most important experiment that has yet been made in this di- 
rection. 

University College, Cardiff. M. A. Hamilton. 



The Educational Ideas of Pestalozzi. By J. A. Green, B. A. ; 

London: W. B. Give, 1905. Pp. 222. 
The Educational Ideas of Froebel. By Jessie White, D. Sc, 

London: W. B. Clive, 1905. Pp. 156. 
School Training. By R. E. Hughes, M. A. ; B. Sc. ; London : 
W. B. dive, 1905. Pp. 118. 

The King's Scholarship examination has changed its name and 
become the Certificate Examination. But it has more than 
changed its name ; it has changed its character. Inasmuch as the 
teachers of the future will have all spent some time in a secondary 
school, the standard of this examination can with advantage be 
raised. Mathematics is carried to a much higher stage, and for 
the first time the budding teacher is expected to know something 
of the principles of education. He must have a clear idea of the 
relations of the school to the homes of the children and to the 
community at large. He must be familiar with the details of 
school organization. He must have studied the principles and 
methods of teaching the subjects in a primary school course. 
And last, but not least, he must have some notions of the great cur- 
rents by which educational opinion and practice have been in- 
fluenced in modern times. He may choose between the educa- 
tional ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel, Spencer's Education, and 
the lives of the Arnolds as told us by Fitch and Stanley. The 
University Tutorial Press seems determined to cater for the needs 
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of such students, as successfully as it has done for candidates 
in the London University Examinations. The volumes which 
head this notice are instances of the sound instinct shown by the 
general editor in the choice of its authors. The price of the 
books brings them well within the reach of those of limited means. 
Their contents are what we might expect from the calibre of the 
authors. Place aux Dames ! Miss Jessie White is a London D. 
Sc. and took a First Class in the Moral Science Tripos at Cam- 
bridge. She has had practical experience, having been Vice Prin- 
cipal of the Home and Colonial School Society's Kindergarten 
Training College. Her ideal has been a high one — to bring the 
reader to Froebel, to bring him to realize "the golden truths which 
underlie his errors and obscurities, and to learn not 'for examina- 
tion/ but 'for life' all that is to be learned from the strenous en- 
deavor of a strenuous life." With skilful touch she shows how 
the circumstances of the man and the spirit of the age combined to 
make him what he was. His methods are carefully described and 
the fundamental ideas are thrown into bold relief. In structure 
and content the whole book is excellent. It could only have 
been written by one who has felt to the full all that is suggested by 
Goethe's words : "Come, let us live for our children." 

Mr. Green writes with authority, being Professor of Education 
at the University of North Wales, Bangor. He has German 
Pestalozzian literature at his finger-tips, and has done his part with 
German thoroughness. The result is a vivid picture of the life 
and work of Pestalozzi in which we do not lose sight of the in- 
fluence of the age on the man, and in which his influence upon 
other educational thinkers is carefully shown. Accounts in some 
detail of the work at Stanz, Burgdorf and Yverdun are relegated to 
appendices, as is a list of Pestalozzi's chief educational writings, 
with analysis of those but slightly touched on in the text. As a 
rule the style is clear and attractive. Professor Green, like most 
of us, nods occasionally. "The high place which the school in 
Germany takes, the clear views held by both the governed and the 
governing classes as to its importance in relation to the future of 
the fatherland, is in no small degree due to the Pestalozzian spirit, 
as kept alive at a critical time by Diesterweg, who died three 
days after Sadowa, July 7, 1866," is a sentence which is not beyond 
reproach. There is a further point. The writer of this notice has 
read this presentation of Pestalozzi's life and work with very great 
interest and pleasure, and he hopes with some profit. But it has 
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many times been borne in upon him that Professor Green has 
hardly realized, perhaps, the calibre of the average student for 
whom the book is mainly intended. It is inspiring to look for- 
ward to the end of the next decade when, no doubt, the teachers 
of the future will have reached such a standard of general develop- 
ment that, at the age for passing the certificate examinaion, they 
will be able to read such a book as this from cover to cover with 
understanding. Let the reader compare the prefaces of Miss 
White and Professor Green and he will at once see the difference 
of attitude. But as this criticism can only refer to less than a 
quarter of an admirable piece of work, and as the influence of the 
secondary school upon the development of the pupil teacher auto- 
matically increases, it will cease to have any point. We may con- 
gratulate the author on an excellent volume which will be wel- 
comed by more than those for whom he intended it. The book 
lacks an index. 

The volume by Mr. Hughes, quaintly characterized in the adver- 
tisement as "School Training (for the Certificate Examination)" 
is conceived on broad and generous lines. Education is treated in 
its two-fold aspect — national and individual. We face King 
Demos and all that this attitude connotes. The readers of this lit- 
tle volume are to be not only students, but "citizens who are 
anxious to fathom, if possible, these pregnant problems in national 
education that are agitating in different ways all the civilized com- 
munities of to-day." The author writes under the influence of 
Guyau, Fouillee, Compayre, and the like, and is at no pains to con- 
ceal his dislike of the "academic textbooks." The result is a 
broad and generous treatment of his subject which, for the pupil 
teacher as we have him at present, is all that could be desired. If 
the "man in the street" could only be brought to read a book of 
this description, if the views herein expounded so simply, and 
withal so cogently, were generally accepted, we are convinced that 
most of the difficulties which we foresee are in store for the nation 
as arrayed against the ratepayer would disappear. The fine ideal 
which the author has set himself to enforce is that the supreme 
purpose of school work is "to destroy differences and to unify 
national life." And this he has admirably done. While appre- 
ciating to the full all that has been done by the Board of Educa- 
tion to raise the standard which is to be expected from the 
young teachers of the future, we cannot help wondering what 
proportion of our young students will be attracted respectively by 
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Pestalozzi and Froebel, by Spencer, and by Arnold. The choice 
of authority to be studied is catholic enough. But surely it must 
issue in not a two-fold but a three-fold division of view as to the 
ideal to be attained. In one county we shall have teachers 
trained to look on the Spencerian attitude as the only possible, 
and in the next county, (perhaps because the text-books available 
are easier to "get up") Arnoldian views will be the be-all and the 
end-all. It is very clear that, in future amendments of the regula- 
tions, it should be secured that all teachers should, at some period 
of their career, have read and be familiar with the divergence be- 
tween the Arnoldian and the Spencerian views of the great 
problem. 
Stroud, England. W. J. Greenstreet. 

The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by various writers, 
edited by Thomas Stephens, B. A. London : Williams & Nor- 
gate ; New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1905. 

On first perusal, this book gives the impression of being at once 
interesting and somewhat bewildering. So many points of view, 
so many different modes of expression are to be found therein, 
that at first sight they seem to be irreconcilable. More careful 
reading may, however, lead to the acceptance of the editor's state- 
ment in his introduction: "The points of agreement far out- 
number the points of divergence" — "The variations are principally 
on the surface, . . . deeper down there is harmony and concord." 
In any case it is a most interesting experiment in focussing the at- 
tention of those whose ways would ordinarily lie far apart, — upon 
an object of common interest — the child. 

The series begins with a very striking essay by Prof. Henry 
Jones on "The Child and Heredity," which alone would amply 
justify the publication of the book. The doctrines of evolution 
and heredity have no terrors for those who realize with him that 
"the higher is not determined by the lower, but is the fulfilment of 
its own promise within it." "Man is not product but producer, 
not consequence but cause." 

He brings out with great clearness the truth — that there is no 
real opposition between heredity and environment — "the entire 
meaning and power of both lies in their relations." Neither alone 
is potent for good or evil, it is only by their interaction that charac- 
ter is affected. Character is not inherited and it is even doubt- 



